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But in considering a book of such sterling qualities it is more fitting 
that the final word should be upon its virtues, which overshadow all 
defects. The volume is conceived in a large way, and its plan is 
carried through with learning and with sharp and forceful reasoning. 
The entire discussion furthers the great idea of the soul's existence, 
and helps to make the denial of the mind's efficiency in the physical 
world seem a high-handed attempt to limit its causal action, not in 
the interest of a broad empiricism, but under the influence of a pro- 
gramme set by those narrowly interested first and foremost in physical 
science. The book thus takes a welcome part in that wide movement 
of our day toward a science less cumbered by a priori restrictions, 
a science in which the importance of the mind itself is not minimized 
when forming our critical view of the world. 

George M. Stratton. 
The University of California. 

Kant und Marx. Ein Beitrag zur Philosophic des Sozialismus. Von 

Karl Vorlander. Tubingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 191 1. — 

pp. vii, 393. 
Marx und Hegel. Von Johann Plenge. Tubingen, Verlag der H. 

Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 191 1. — pp. 184. 

Socialism in Germany undoubtedly grew up first in the soil of ideal- 
ism, and no later attempts at transplantation can alter the facts. 
This is recognized by both the writers whose work is before us. Both 
maintain that the soil of idealism is its proper and congenial home, 
though whether indeed the leaves of the growing tree are for the 
healing of the nations is a matter on which they would probably 
disagree. But on the historical question there is no difference. By 
widely different methods, Herr Vorlander by comparative and com- 
prehensive study of socialistic thought, Dr. Plenge by a psycho- 
logical study of the central personality of Karl Marx, they both 
bring forward new evidence of the essential indebtedness of socialism 
to idealistic philosophy. 

Can Kant himself be called in any sense a socialist — not the tran- 
scendental philosopher of the critiques, but the shrewd and practical 
man of the world of the Rechtslehre and still more of such minor 
writings as the Ideen zur einer allgemeinen Geschichte and Zum ewigen 
Frieden? This is Herr Vorlander's first question. Of the answer 
to it there can be no doubt. We may say broadly that Kant's 
political writings are animated by a two-fold spirit, on one side the 
republican spirit with its ideal of freedom and self-government, the 
individualism that makes every rational being an end to himself 
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and demands for him autonomy whereby to realize that end, on the 
other the spirit of reverence for objective law and all constituted 
authority. Where the two are in conflict, where the practical ques- 
tion arises, he leaves us in no doubt of his attitude. He unmis- 
takably gives priority of claim to established authority. "It is 
indeed pleasant," he said in the Streit der Fakultaten, " to devise for 
oneself forms of constitution that correspond to the claims of reason, 
but it is rash to propose them and penal to instigate the people to 
abolish the constitution which actually exists." From such passages 
it is plain that the socialistic attitude is not the Kantian ; and it is no 
less clear, in respect to doctrine, that Kant's individualism is not to 
be squared with the socialistic ideal. Herr Vorlander, who writes 
from the socialistic standpoint, reviews the main features of Kant's 
political doctrine and rightly comes to the conclusion that Kant 
himself was no socialist. 

That however is only a preliminary question to the author of Kant 
und Marx. His object is to show, not that Kant was a socialist of 
the Marxian or any other type, but that the Kantian method may be 
and has been fruitfully applied by socialistic thinkers, that the ' critical ' 
methods of Kant and the ' dialectical ' method of Marx may be effect- 
ive, unified. The author's way of proving his contention is to trace 
the development of socialistic thought from the days of Marx down to 
the present year. After devoting a chapter to the development of 
the dialectical method in the socialism of Marx and Engels he passes 
in review, beginning with Lassalle and Dietzgen, practically all the 
socialist writers who have been influenced by German idealistic 
philosophy and more particularly by the 'critical' spirits. 

What value the book possesses lies, it seems to me, altogether outside 
the fulfilment of the intention of its author. The question of the 
applicability of the Kantian method to the socialist solution of social 
problems is at best an abstract one. 'The critical method' is a vague 
enough expression for any preliminary epistemological enquiry, or 
at least it is not explained by Herr Vorlander to be more. It is no 
definite scientific principle or mode of investigation. We do find in 
Dietzgen and his successors a strong desire, perhaps inspired by Marx, 
to establish a special epistemology to complete the socialist doctrine. 
But the attempt has been neither successful nor philosophical, and 
indeed it is not easy to see how such an epistemology would if estab- 
blished prove of special service to socialism. Dietzgen said that 
" he who would be a true social-democrat must improve first his way 
of thinking," but that is equally the case in respect of every man's 
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attitude to every form of problem. Dietzgen may have meant that 
epistemological enquiry furnishes special evidence for the truth of 
socialistic doctrine, but this is a proposition of which no demonstration 
is offered. Kantian terminology, the least valuable thing in Kant, is 
much resorted to by the neo-Kantian socialists, but it is easy to see 
that the problems expressed in terms of Kant are quite different from 
Kant's own. When, e. g., Bernstein, one of the leaders of the " Back- 
to-Kant" movement, asks "How is scientific socialism possible?", the 
form of the question is 'critical,' but the answer is not, and could not 
possibly be found in that most negative part of philosophy — epis- 
temology. It is not too much to say that there is more talk of epis- 
temology in the neo-Kantian successors of Marx than any real under- 
standing of the epistemological problem. 

The more successful neo-Kantian socialists have been in fact those 
who base their doctrine rather on deduction from Kant's ethics than 
on application of his critical method, and it is a relief to turn from the 
sometimes rhapsodical and always indeterminate utterances of the 
Bernstein school to the clear and definite statements of these latter, 
as represented, e. g., by Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp. It is 
admitted that Kant's ethic is not socialistic, but it may be held that 
its fundamental principles can be pressed into the service of socialism. 
Thus Cohen declares that socialism is founded in ethical idealism and 
that Kant, in his idealistic opposition to that " base Aristotelian principle 
of aristocracy which would reconcile the slave-machine with the divine 
ordering of the world ", is the true and real founder of German socialism 
(Vorlander, p. 124). Thus again the Russian socialist Tugan-Baran- 
owsky finds in socialism the logical fulfilment of the Kantian kingdom 
of ends, of the Kantian doctrine of the absolute worth of rational 
personality and that alone. Only under a socialistic constitution, 
he maintains, can that ultimate principle of Kant's, that kingdom in 
which the freedom of each consists under universal law with the freedom 
of all, be realized. 

Here at any rate is a more meaningful enquiry. Though Kant was 
no socialist, it is permissible to enquire how far his fundamental 
ethical principles may furnish a basis for socialism. But with this 
question Herr Vorlander is not concerned, and the abstract question 
of the possibility of reconciliation between 'critical' and 'dialectical' 
methods — neither being very clearly defined — seems, like so many 
questions of method, merely futile. 

The value of Herr Vorlander's book lies in the fact that it gives a 
good conspectus of recent socialistic thought on the continent. The 
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characteristics are clear and concise, and the work, as one might expect 
from the author, is a result of thorough-going and extensive study. 
The account of Marx's own development is perhaps the least satis- 
factory part of the book. No account is given of Lorenz Stein whose 
writings probably played a great part in Marx's early development, 
and no mention is made of the English socialists whose thought 
undoubtedly influenced the later form of Marx's doctrine. 

When we turn to Dr. Plenge's book we enter a different atmosphere. 
Marx und Hegel is a suggestive and brilliant little study, a kind of 
psychology of Karl Marx. It is at once a racy criticism of Marxism, 
not without appreciation of Marx's historical importance, and a 
lively appreciation of Hegelianism, not without perception of the grave 
dangers besetting its author when — der hohe Traum einer Weltan- 
schauung von beweisbares, volliger Einheitlichkeit reisst ihn fort. 
The book falls into three parts, an account of Hegel's political thought, 
a sketch of Marx's development, and lastly an exposition of the 
dependence of Marx on Hegel. 

To Hegel the state was both the necessary organization of society 
and the fulfilment of ethical freedom, from which it might not un- 
reasonably be inferred that ethical freedom is realized so far as state- 
organization extends. It is an easy step to a definitely socialistic 
position, and one might say that Marx turned Hegel's state-theory 
into a definite scheme of state-practice. The application perhaps 
shows the defects of the original doctrine, and especially the defect 
of narrowing social development down to political development. 
Terms like Volksgeist and, still more, Stoat are surely too narrow to 
be adequate expressions of an ethical system. Hegel renders too 
much unto Caesar, when he gives him unreservedly the principle of 
freedom. Marx's theory is only a very partial application of that 
doctrine. Marx began his career as a follower of Hegel, and though 
he came to regard him, with characteristically Marxian pugnacious- 
ness, as a "deutscher Spiessburger," he was to the end all unawares 
dominated by the mightier spirit of the master. This is the conclusion 
at which, though by a rather different line of thought, Dr. Plenge 
arrives. 

Hegel regarded himself on the whole as the philosopher who comes 
at the end of the social development and sees it all. There is little 
in Hegel to suggest that the time of "gray in gray" is not already come, 
and that the revelation of the final form of society is not contained in 
the Rechtsphilosophie. It was his fate to find a seemingly ultimate 
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social reality in that contemporary world which was crumbling under 
his feet, transforming itself through those very industrial factors which 
find so small a place in his social logic, with its almost contemptuous 
account of "bourgeois society." "Hegel's final conclusion consisted 
herein, that the age where reason rules was come, where mankind 
has outlived the turmoil of its shaping and has attained the knowledge 
of that which was shaped, and where the spirit, grown old, finds rest 
in itself and enjoys a short time of ripeness ere it begins to fail. The 
experience of the 19th century demonstrated the error of that view. 
The world renews its youth in a creative process. — In this new world 
stood Marx" {Marx und Hegel, p. 146). 

Marx the Hegelian was driven by circumstances into the midst 
of this new world, the world of labor and capital and class-interests. 
He speedily found therein, thanks to his "great spiritual energy and 
inner elasticity," a new social principle. There was no intermediate 
period of new study. He found awaiting him the doctrines of men 
like Stein and Engels, and without hesitation, aus der Not seines 
Herzens, he set forth to realize in the new world they revealed the 
old ideal of "freedom in the state," to show how industrial conditions 
must be reformed, and were indeed reforming themselves, so that each 
member shall have the state's freedom and not be a mere piece of 
mechanism in the working of the great industrial machine. But it 
is for Marx in his impetuoisity, "first a conception of history, then 
political economy." 

Thus he passes from extreme to extreme. To Hegelian idealism 
succeeds 'reality' and the "materialistic conception of history," the 
famous doctrine that all social life, culture, and development are 
wholly determined by economic conditions. Dr. Plenge submits 
Marx's "reality" and "materialism" to a searching analysis. Social 
"reality" is no ready-given objective fact. There are indeed two 
perspectives of society, undistinguished by Marx. There is first 
the individual perspective of each as he views the whole from his 
self-centre, and for each of us, in relation to our own society, that 
reality is richer or poorer, higher of lower, simpler or complexer, 
according to his individual experience of and insight into life. But 
beyond that necessarily incomplete view there is the "microscopic" 
perspective of the sociologists, the recognition of "super-individual" 
processes, never contemporaneously to be attained. Marx makes 
no such distinction. For Marx it is "the imperious passion of the 
prophet of liberty" that determinates what "real" men shall be: 
Menschen das wdren geistige Wesen, freie Manner. But for Hegel 
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too were not men geistige Wesen? So, Dr. Plenge holds, the kernel 
of Marx's doctrine is found in a " radicalization " of Hegel's doctrine 
of spirit (Geist). 

It is therefore not in any way 'materialism.' That term also is 
with Marx only a 'pathetic' gesture. Dr. Plenge denies Marx 
any right to the term. Marx used the language of natural science 
in the explanation of society as Hegel had used the language of 
theology. But neither is Hegel a theologian nor Marx a materialist 
on that account. One might however maintain against Dr. Plenge, 
that Marx was quite entitled to speak of his doctrine as a " materialistic 
conception of history." Marx's characteristic idea is that the form 
and character of economic production and distribution constitute the 
one source, not only of social distinction, but of all political and in- 
tellectual development. This might not inappositely be called by 
him a "new materialism," though the conclusion of the doctrine 
contradicts the premisses in a way unrealized by Marx. If the prophet 
of freedom speaks the words of materialism, it was because in fact 
his own achievement was, in however one-sided a fashion, to show 
the abiding importance for the "free spirit" of those economic facts 
so neglected by the preceding idealistic "state-philosophy." 

But for all this materialism Marx is Hegelian at heart, a Krypto- 
hegelianer. There are, as Dr. Plenge maintains, three distinct factors 
in the Marxian ethic: a doctrine of determinism and necessity, a 
social psychology, and an ideal of emancipation. "But in all three 
parts it is the resonance of Hegelian notes that gives to the voice of 
Marx that fulness and might which is able to overpower the hearer" 
(Marx und Hegel, p. 115). The demonstration of this statement 
fills the latter part of Dr. Plenge's book. 

For Marx one principle of development alone rules in society, the 
principle of class-war. One class alone has ultimate right, the pro- 
letariate, and the ethical end of this chosen class alone is the end of 
society. The labor of this class alone is 'value' and the source of 
values. So an absolute economic-industrical society succeeds the 
absolute state. Marx has passed from absolute to absolute. 

"How comes it to pass," Marx had asked in his younger days, 
"that not only does thought press forward to reality but reality also 
presses forward to thought?" To answer this question, rightly under- 
stood, would have been to fulfil Hegel. We may start from the side 
of "universal spirit" and trace its realization in social forms, but 
can such a method tell us how individual interests and warring in- 
dividual claims, arising out of physically-determined needs, work out 
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the social or universal end? If Marx had sought to answer the whole 
question he would indeed have fulfilled Hegel, but the passion of the 
prophet was stronger than the universal-mindedness of the thinker 
in Marx, and he forgot the first part of the question, forgetting that 
the economist alone can no more explain the face of society than the 
geologist alone can explain the face of the earth. But that he did 
formulate and go some way towards answering the second part of the 
question remains his no small achievement. 

The argument of Dr. Plenge's book, very inadequately sketched 
above, is not new, but it has seldom or never been put in so brilliant 
and suggestive a form. The brilliance of argument is no superficial 
rhetoric but the free expression of a thorough study of Marx and Hegel, 
by a writer who is both philosopher and economist. 

R. M. MacIvee. 
King's College, 
Aberdeen. 

The Philosophy of Bergson. By A. D. Lindsay. Hodder and 

Stoughton. New York, George H. Doran Company, 191 1. — pp. ix, 

247. 
A Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy. By J. M'Kellar 

Stewart. London, Macmillan and Co., Limited. 191 1. — pp. x, 

304- 

Mr. Lindsay has "endeavoured to bring out the unity and systematic 
nature of Monsieur Bergson's thought, and to show something of its 
connection with the historical development of philosophy, and more 
especially with the philosophy of Kant. The book does not pretend 
to be an account of all Monsieur Bergson's work." "Further," he 
tells us, "as I have wished to examine certain problems with which 
modern philosophy is especially concerned in the light which Monsieur 
Bergson throws upon them, rather than to make a critical study of 
his writings in great detail, I have not been careful to distinguish 
when I am merely giving a resum6 of what Monsieur Bergson says and 
when the arguments are my own. For the same reason I have 
ventured to criticise the details of Monsieur Bergson's arguments 
when they seemed to me to obscure what I take to be the main results 
of his thinking" (pp. vi-vii). 

Such a treatment of a philosophy like Bergson's has its dangers as 
well as its advantages. The value of certain elements of Bergson's 
thought is brought out in a way which would be impossible in a volume 
of this size, if other elements were also exhibited. The positive con- 
tributions of Bergson to the solution of the philosophical problems of 



